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note in his earphones. Then he took a few readings and
dictated some figures to his assistant; and what these
figures meant hardly anyone but himself understood.
But the result of many weeks of this work was a map
covered with a mass of diflferent lines, which in the end
made it possible for him to give some account of the
nature of what lay beneath the surface of the ground.
When the mining-engineer has located the bed of ore,
the next task is to find the ore to get it analysed, and
discover whether it really contains valuable minerals, and
if so in how great a quantity. Getting at the ore in the
first place is not easy in these regions. There is no great
body of workers at hand, and to move even a few cubic
yards of earth here, where the ground is either frozen
immediately under the surface, or so mixed with water
that it keeps falling in, is a matter of great difficulty.
Props for shoring-up must be brought from the south.
If the ore lies at any distance from the coast, the problem
of transport is a considerable one. So it is no small under-
taking to start such research as a branch of an ordinary
expedition. Nevertheless this question too, which is so
essential to our knowledge of the resources of the Arctic
lands, comes under the heading of Arctic exploration,
and we must describe something of such an investigation,
choosing once more an example from the Scandinavian
expedition to East Greenland.
The prospecting engineers had found a place which
they decided to examine more closely, and in the sum-
mer of 1933 the 'Gustav Holm* set the mining party
ashore. It was the biggest of all the parties in the expedi-